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BALKAN DIPLOMACY II 

IN the last number of the Political Science Quarterly 
[volume xxxii, page 36] the writer discussed the diplo- 
matic situation in the Balkans at the opening of the Great 
War, and described the efforts of the Entente Allies and of the 
Central Powers to secure the adhesion of the various Balkan 
states. It was shown that the policy of the Entente Allies was 
to revive the Balkan Confederation of 191 2, and secure its at- 
tachment to their cause. This would complete the ring about 
the Central Powers, and, it was believed, would permit of a com- 
paratively easy conquest of Turkey. In the latter event the 
Straits would be opened for the passage of Russian food pro- 
ducts to France and England, and British and French munitions 
to Russia. It would, moreover, relieve Great Britain of the 
need of maintaining an army in Egypt to prevent a Turkish 
invasion. The success of the diplomacy of the Entente Allies 
was shown to depend upon their ability to secure territorial 
concessions from the other Balkan states to placate Bulgaria for 
her losses in the Second Balkan War and to outbid the Central 
Powers in the promise to her of territorial expansion. The 
diplomatic drama that was enacted at Constantinople and Sofia 
was described, and the success of the Central Powers in securing 
the adhesion of the two Balkan states that favored them at the 
opening of the war was explained. The present article pur- 
poses to account for the measure of success of the Entente 
Allies in their negotiations with the two Balkan states, Rumania 
and Greece, which at the beginning of the war favored their 
cause. 

It is not hard to explain the sympathy which the great ma- 
jority of Rumanians felt for the Entente Allies in August 1914. 
The union in 1859 of the independent provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia into the state of Rumania had received the sup- 
port of Napoleon III, and this accentuated the affectionate 
regard for France which existed among all classes. This was 
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shown in 1870 when, at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, the effusive demonstrations throughout Rumania in favor 
of France were held in check only by the threat of King Charles 
to resign his crown. Moreover, the Rumanians looked upon 
their country as a Latin islet surrounded by Slavs and Teutons, 
and had a sentimental belief that their destiny was in some way 
bound up with the destinies of the other two great Latin states, 
France and Italy. The most impelling cause for Rumanian 
sympathy for the Entente Allies, however, was the hatred that 
Rumanians feel for the Magyars. More than three and a half 
millions of Rumanians live in Rumania irredenta, in provinces 
of the Kingdom of Hungary. Almost three millions were just 
across the border in Transylvania, the remainder being found 
in the province of Bukovina in the north of Hungary and in the 
Banat of Temesvar in the south. When the Ausgleich of 1868 
was formed between Austria and Hungary, it was understood 
that Austria was to have a free hand in dealing with the non- 
German races of her part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
that Hungary was to enjoy a similarly favored position in hers. 
The Austrians, because of the exigencies of domestic politics, 
have vacillated in their dealings between a policy of repression 
of the subject nationalities and one of friendly consideration, as 
in the case of the Poles of Galicia. But there has been no cessa- 
tion by the Magyars in their determination to " nationalize " their 
subject races. Croatians, Serbs, Rumanians — all experienced 
the excessively harsh treatment of the dominant race. Repeat- 
edly mass meetings were held in the cities of Rumania to pro- 
test against the outrages upon their unredeemed " brethren," 
and it sometimes required great finesse upon the part of the 
Rumanian government to avoid a break with Austria-Hungary. 
The success of the Central Powers would make permanent the 
degraded condition of the Rumanians in Hungary. An alliance 
with the Entente Allies, the self-proclaimed protectors of the 
rights of " small nations," would probably mean the annexation 
by Rumania of some, if not all, of the territory of Hungary in- 
habited by Rumanians. When Bulgaria entered the war in 
191 5 on the side of the Central Powers, Rumanians felt that an 
additional reason existed for an alliance with the Entente Allies. 
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Crowded in between the two military empires of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, they could not view with equanimity the 
growth in power of a third state on their southern border, a 
change which would not only render their national existence 
more insecure, but would destroy their predominant position in 
the Balkans secured to them by the Treaty of Bucharest. 

Not all Rumanians, however, favored the Entente Allies. 
King Charles was a Hohenzollern, and his national predilection 
in favor of his native country was strengthened by his remem- 
brance of what he termed "the great betrayal" of 1878. 
Russia rewarded Rumania for her splendid assistance in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 by depriving her of her fertile 
province of Bessarabia and compelling her to take in exchange 
the Dobrudja, a low marshy district inhabited chiefly by Bul- 
garians and Moslems. Rumania irredenta, therefore, included 
territory in Russia as well as in Hungary. Russia's unfriendly 
act drove Rumania into the arms of the Triple Alliance, and in 
1883 the king concluded a secret treaty whereby Rumania be- 
came attached to Germany and Austria-Hungary under the 
same conditions by which Italy was attached to them. More- 
over, a considerable number of Rumanian statesmen held the 
belief that there was a far greater danger to their country in 
the Russian policy of pushing towards Constantinople than in 
the German Drang nach Osten. Rumania had developed a 
large foreign trade by way of the Black Sea and the Straits, 
and the freedom of the latter was an economic necessity to 
her. Russia, ensconced at Constantinople, could reduce her 
to economic vassalage as Austria had reduced Serbia. Finally, 
a considerable number of Rumanian military officials were con- 
vinced of the invincible superiority of the German army and 
believed that the entrance of Rumania into the war upon the 
side of the Entente Allies would be a policy of national suicide. 

On August 3, 1 9 14, two days after the outbreak of the war, 
King Charles called a crown council to consider what should 
be the policy of the country. He himself was in favor of put- 
ting into effect the treaty of 1883, and in this position he was 
supported by M. Peter Carp and M. Alexander Marghiloman, 
the leaders of the Germanophile party. The opposition view 
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was maintained chiefly by one of the most influential of the 
Rumanian statesmen and the leader of the Francophile party, 
former Prime Minister Take Jonescu. He was assisted by two 
other distinguished statesmen, John Lahovary and M. Filipescu. 
In addition to insisting that the national interests demanded 
participation upon the side of the Entente Allies, they reminded 
the council that the treaty of 1883 had been signed by the 
king with the consent of but a limited number of the leading 
statesmen of the country and had never been formally ratified 
by the chambers. They also referred to the manner in which 
Austria had deserted Rumania to support Bulgaria in the critical 
period just previous to the Second Balkan War. The long 
session of the crown council was about to close in indecision 
when a telegram brought the news of Italy's declaration of neu- 
trality. That settled the question for Rumania. If Italy, whose 
engagements with the Central Powers were similar to those of 
Rumania, could honorably remain neutral, there was no reason 
why Rumania should act differently. The government declared 
neutrality. 

Immediately upon the declaration of neutrality the diplomatic 
struggle described in the last article as taking place at Sofia 
was paralleled at Bucharest. The proposals of the Central 
Powers to Rumania were as positive and direct as they had 
been to Bulgaria. If Rumania would cast in her lot with the 
Central Powers, they would at once aid her to retake Bessarabia. 
Bessarabia is far more fertile than Transylvania and its million 
inhabitants are much more exclusively Rumanian. The bait 
was all the more tempting when compared with the vague 
promises of the Entente Allies to assist the Rumanians to attain 
their " national aspirations." To these vague promises were 
added most urgent appeals to Rumania to return Silistria and 
the part of Dobrudja taken from Bulgaria by the Treaty of 
Bucharest in order to secure the latter's agreement to the re- 
construction of the Balkan Confederation. In proportion to 
the insistence of the Entente Allies upon placating the implac- 
able did the influence of their friends at Bucharest wane. The 
waning process, moreover, was greatly hastened by the vigor- 
ous campaign waged in the press by the agents of the Central 
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Powers. They did not fail to point out that England's fleet 
had little meaning for Rumania, that the Russian army was 
inefficient, that France was far distant, but that the Central 
Powers were near by. Nor was the unfavorable configuration 
of Rumania for national defense left unemphasized. It is long, 
narrow and sickle-shaped and can easily be invaded and cut in 
two. Without large resources in guns and military supplies, 
which Rumania admittedly lacked, its defense would be hope- 
less againt an enemy of the strength of Germany. 

All these arguments were not without their influence upon 
John Bratianu, the prime minister, and one of the most cautious 
and reticent statesmen of Europe. Like most of the politicians 
of the Balkan states, Bratianu is a political realist. He was 
determined that out of the European embroilment should 
emerge a larger and stronger Rumania, made so through ac- 
quisition of " unredeemed " territory. He apparently shared 
the sympathies of the majority of his countrymen for the En- 
tente Allies, but his activities were determined by Rumania's 
interests, not by his sympathies. His position can best be un- 
derstood from the following statement made early in the war : 

The choice between belligerency and neutrality must be determined 
solely by the balance of territorial advantages which is offered by each 
side. We cannot afford to repeat the mistake we made at the time of 
the Russo- Turkish War, when, in return for heavy sacrifices of blood 
and money, we were bereft of one of our most fertile provinces and 
were given a barren tract of land with indefensible frontiers and the 
undying enmity of its Bulgarian owners. This time there must be ad- 
vantageous terms clearly specified, and adequately guaranteed, and 
unless they outweigh those which we can obtain from the other side in 
return for mere inaction, we shall feel it our duty to reject them. 

M. Bratianu was determined to lose nothing and to gain every- 
thing for his country by an effort that should involve few risks. 
Hence his view as to the proper time for intervention oscillated 
in rhythm with the vicissitudes of the campaign. 

During 1914 the consciousness of unpreparedness and the 
appeals of the Entente Allies for concessions to Bulgaria com- 
bined to influence Rumania to maintain her neutrality. Nothing 
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was to be gained by intervention. But early in 191 5 the Rus- 
sians had overrun not only most of Galicia, but the whole of 
Bukovina and part of Transylvania. If Rumania was to secure 
the territory she coveted, then was the time to act and it was 
confidently expected in the chancelleries of the Entente Allies 
that she would unite her forces with theirs. But during 191 5 
the Entente Allies had not yet learned the lesson of a united 
front in diplomacy any more than in military affairs. Rumania's 
negotiations were with Russia, and Russia in victory was always 
far less complaisant than Russia in defeat. The population of 
Bukovina is only half Rumanian, and the capital, Czernovitz, 
is in the Ruthenian portion bordering on Russia. The negoti- 
ations between the two countries as to the division of the terri- 
tory dragged on. In the meantime, the military situation on 
the eastern front called for strenuous action on the part of the 
Central Powers, for the Russians were about to descend upon 
the plains of Hungary. With marvelous secrecy and speed, 
General von Mackensen collected in April an army of 2,000,000 
with immense quantities of military stores, and began his great 
Galician drive. Before the middle of June he had driven the 
Russians in headlong flight out of Galicia and Bukovina and 
was evidently preparing for an invasion of Poland. All thought 
of intervention on the part of Rumania was given up and 
the series of great victories on the part of the Central Powers 
during the remainder of 191 5 guaranteed her immobility. By 
the beginning of October von Hindenburg had completely 
overrun Poland. By December von Mackensen had conquered 
Serbia. During the same year the Anglo-French drive in 
the Champagne in August and September had resulted in 
failure, and the Dardanelles campaign in a fiasco. These events 
not only increased the great respect of Rumanian officials for 
German military powers, but they determined Rumania's atti- 
tude toward the other Balkan states. When M. Radoslavoff, 
the Bulgarian prime minister, rejected the Russian ultimatum 
of October 3, he was quoted by the Lokal-Anzeiger as saying 
among other things, " Our relations with Rumania are cordial. 
The conflict between Rumania and the Central Powers already 
has been settled. Rumania will remain neutral during the whole 
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of the offensive of the Central Powers against Serbia, even if 
new complications arise in the Balkans." And she did. The 
hope of Serbians that she would fall upon the rear of the Bul- 
garians as she had done in the Second Balkan War was un- 
realized. The influence of the Entente Allies at Bucharest was 
at its lowest ebb at the end of 191 5. They could offer nothing 
to induce Rumania to depart from her " expectant neutrality." 
The sole comfort obtained by the Entente Allies was in the 
promise publicly made by King Ferdinand to MM. Jonescu 
and Filipescu that he would abide by whatever decision might 
be reached by the cabinet and the chambers as to the realiza- 
tion of Rumania's national aspirations. 

During 1915 and the first half of 1916 the most influential 
class in Rumanian politics, the great landowners, had been ac- 
quiring much wealth by the sale of their food products at high 
prices to the Central Powers. To declare war upon the latter 
would be to lose the only market for Rumanian grain, meat 
and petroleum, for Rumania would then be isolated from all the 
world save Russia, and Russia had no need of these three pro- 
ducts. Nor could she furnish Rumania with munitions and 
manufactures. As late as April 7, 19 16, Rumania had appar- 
ently decided to be permanently neutral, for on that date she 
concluded a new commercial convention with Germany pro- 
viding for the free interchange of domestic products. The 
fact was that only some impressive demonstration that the tide 
had turned in favor of the Entente Allies would induce Ru- 
mania to intervene in their behalf. By August such a demon- 
stration seemed to be provided. The greatest battle in human 
history, Verdun, had ended in failure for the Central Powers. 
Their offensive against the Italians had resulted in defeat and 
the capture of Gorizia by the Italians. The eastern front, which 
had been denuded of troops to supply men for the offensive 
against Verdun, and the Italian front were broken, and the 
Russians had again overrun Galicia and reached the passes into 
Hungary. The urgent appeals of the Entente Allies that the 
moment had arrived for Rumania to undertake her work of 
" emancipation," and the wide-spread agitation of the Franco- 
philes, which had roused public opinion in favor of intervention, 
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determined King Ferdinand to call a crown council. After a 
prolonged session, the council decided upon war against Aus- 
tria-Hungary, August 27, 19 16. The proclamation issued by 
the king states that Rumania entered the war to safeguard her 
national interests, to emancipate the Rumanians in Austria- 
Hungary, and to hasten the end of the war. At once the allies 
of Austria-Hungary declared war upon Rumania. 

The campaign undertaken by Rumania was determined by 
political as well as by military considerations. An immediate 
occupation of Transylvania would achieve the very object for 
which she entered the war, which might be ended upon the 
principle of uti posseditis. Moreover, in his address made at 
the opening of the Bulgarian Sobranje in December, M. Rado- 
slavoff stated that the Rumanian minister to Sofia had promised 
the retrocession of the territory annexed by Rumania under 
the terms of the Treaty of Bucharest provided Bulgaria would 
maintain a pacific attitude in the event of war between Rumania 
and Austria-Hungary. Whether Rumania was led by Rado- 
slavoff to believe that Bulgaria would remain neutral or whether 
she relied partly upon the broad and swift Danube and partly 
upon a promised offensive against the Bulgarians by General 
Sarrail at Saloniki to prevent an invasion from the south, she 
did not, in fact could not, undertake effective measures to defend 
herself in that quarter. Despite the long period of " expectant 
neutrality" she was unprepared when war was finally declared. 
Her total forces immediately available were but 600,000 and 
she was not provided with what the war had proved to be ab- 
solutely essential for a successful campain, viz., enormous 
quantities of munitions. Nevertheless her initial success in 
overrunning Transylvania was immediate. 

In the meantime a radical revision had been made in the 
strategy of the Central Powers. The chief of the German gen- 
eral staff, General von Falkenhayn, who was responsible for the 
campaigns against the western and Italian fronts, was superseded 
on August 26 by von Hindenburg, the conqueror of Poland. 
He had consistently favored a defensive campaign on the 
western front, and on the eastern an offensive of such a char- 
acter as would compel Russia to make a separate peace. The 
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first step to be undertaken under the conditions caused by 
Rumania's entry into the war was to eliminate her entirely. 
Field Marshal von Mackensen, who had been von Hindenburg's 
instrument in the destruction of Serbia in the middle of Septem- 
ber just one year before, suddenly invaded the Dobrudja from 
the south at the head of a large army made up chiefly of Bul- 
garians and Turks. At the same time von Falkenhayn pushed 
his Austro-Hungarian and German troops through the passes 
of the Transylvanian Alps down upon the plains of Wallachia. 
General Sarrail's offensive from Saloniki was an absolute failure. 
He actually lost ground instead of moving forward. This en- 
abled the Bulgarians to transfer troops and guns to the north, 
and another army crossed the Danube at Simnitza southwest 
of Bucharest. In a brilliant campaign of three months, the 
armies of the Central Powers drove the Rumanians, and the 
Russians who had tardily come to their assistance, into Mol- 
davia. Wallachia and the Dobrudja were wholly in their con- 
trol. Another one of the " small nations " had discovered what 
it was to tempt the might of Germany. 

The entry of Rumania into the war was in the nature of a 
godsend to the Central Powers. Their military prestige, which 
had been much dimmed during the spring and summer of 1916, 
was restored by the spectacular campaign in Rumania, and the 
depression at home was replaced by confidence. To Belgium, 
Serbia and Poland, another great territory had been added for 
purposes of barter when the peace conference assembled. Of 
as great importance as the strategic and political results was 
the economic result. The effect of the British blockade was 
being felt in the territories of the Central Powers, and the failure 
of the potato crop had resulted in a food shortage. Not only 
were large quantities of grain made available for the Central 
Powers by the occupation of Wallachia, but its fertile fields 
were at once put under scientific tillage by German experts, in 
anticipation of the needs of the next season. Moreover, one 
of the richest oil-fields of Europe could now supply them with 
that much-needed commodity. Rumanian intervention was a 
diplomatic triumph for the Entente Allies. For Rumania it 
was a national disaster. Sic vos non, vobis. 
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When the Great War burst upon Europe the statesman who 
had become known as the maker of modern Greece, Eleutherios 
Venizelos, was at the helm of government. Venizelos had 
passed most of his manhood in an effort to secure the union 
of his native island, Crete, to Greece. He participated in the 
rebellion against the Ottoman Empire which compelled the 
powers to intervene and secure autonomy for Crete in 1897. 
Under the autonomous government he rendered splendid ser- 
vice as minister of justice in reorganizing the laws of the island, 
and was finally elected prime minister of Crete in 19 10. When 
the Greek army officers who formed the Military League as- 
sumed control of the Greek government in 1909 and demanded 
many governmental changes, including the exclusion of the 
royal princes from command in the army, Greece passed 
through a year of anarchy, which finally came to an end 
only when Venizelos became prime minister in October 1910. 
He was as successful at Athens as he had been in Crete, secur- 
ing the adhesion of the Military League to the new constitution 
that was adopted, and introducing many reforms in internal 
administration, which brought upon him the hatred of the po- 
litical parasites with whom Greece was so plentifully provided. 
As soon as Venizelos had secured the necessary reforms in do- 
mestic affairs, he turned his attention to the great problem 
which troubled all Balkan statesmen, the Macedonian question. 
His success in foreign diplomacy was as great as in domestic 
administration. He was the animating spirit in the organization 
of the Balkan League, which destroyed the power of Turkey 
in the First Balkan War, and it was due to his skilful diplomacy 
that Greece emerged from the Second Balkan War with terri- 
torial profits far in excess of any other of the Balkan states. 

After the Treaty of Bucharest the foreign policy of Venizelos 
was determined chiefly by two principles. The first was the 
necessity of protecting Greece from a war of revenge by Bul- 
garia. To maintain this principle he and M. Pashitch, the 
prime minister of Serbia, had committed their countries to a 
defensive alliance against attack by a third power, and Venizelos 
made the maintenance of that treaty the corner-stone of his 
foreign policy. The second principle was the necessity of se- 
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curing the favor of the maritime powers, France and England. 
Venizelos believed that the future of Greece was upon the sea 
and he aimed to strengthen her maritime influence in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. Moreover, he believed that the expansion 
of modern Greece was to follow the same lines as that of an- 
cient Greece, i. e., to the islands of the iEgean and the shores 
of Asia Minor. Hundreds of thousands of Greeks dwelt in the 
coast cities of Asia Minor hoping for the day of deliverance. 
To realize such a policy demanded the friendship of France 
and England. Hence when the Great War broke out, Venize- 
los made no secret of his leanings toward the Entente Allies. 
Nevertheless when the new session of the chamber opened on 
October I, 1914, he declared that Greece intended to remain 
neutral unless called upon to assist her ally, Serbia. 

The great popularity of Venizelos in Greece was equaled by 
that of King Constantine. Constantine had been compelled by 
the Military League to relinquish his command in the army in 
1909, but had been re-established in it after the adoption of 
the new constitution in 1910. During the Balkan wars he had 
shown himself to be a brave and capable commander, and for 
his successes against Turks and Bulgars, especially in compelling 
the surrender of the fortress of Janina, he had been given the 
title of Constantine the Victorious. Like his great minister, 
Constantine was a strong-minded man, and although he was 
willing that in domestic affairs Venizelos should have practically 
carte blanche, he did not show the same complaisance in foreign 
affairs as did his father, whom he succeeded in 191 3. He had 
received his military training in Germany, and like many of 
his general staff, was a firm believer in the invincibility of the 
German army. He was married to the Kaiser's sister, and that 
fact, no doubt, had considerable influence with him. He 
viewed Russia with distrust and like most Greeks looked with 
concern upon a Russian occupation of Constantinople, an aim 
that some Russian patriots put forward early in the war. He 
also shared the antagonism maintained by his countrymen to- 
ward Italy, whose ambitions in Albania and the ^Egean brought 
her into conflict with Greece. It is probable that Constantine 
was personally pro-German at the beginning of the Great War, 
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but there was nothing in his actions or speeches to indicate that 
he intended to oppose the desires of four-fifths of his subjects 
to favor, in whatever way was possible, the Entente Allies. In 
the diplomatic struggle for Greek support which at once com- 
menced at Athens between the representatives of the Entente 
Allies and the Central Powers, the former had practically 
everything in their favor. Only unusual blundering could pre- 
vent success. 

The Central Powers had little to offer Greece in return for a 
promise of neutrality, but that little was definite and was never 
diminished. They promised that Greece would not be called 
upon to undertake hostile action against the Entente Allies 
and that her territorial integrity would be guaranteed. Their 
success in securing Turkey's entrance into the war on October 
29, 1 914, decreased their influence at Athens, for if Greece was 
to profit by the great struggle, it must be at the expense of 
Turkey or Albania, or as she hoped, of both, and the success 
of the Central Powers meant the territorial integrity of both 
Turkey and Albania. The Entente Allies, on the contrary, 
after the entrance of Turkey into the war, held out the promise 
of Greek expansion in Asia Minor in return for Greek support. 
But at the same time they made the most urgent representations 
of the need that Greece agree to her own amputation in order 
to placate Bulgaria. Only in that way was it possible to revive 
the Balkan Confederation, which would prevent any junction 
between the Central Powers and Turkey, and would permit of 
the elimination of the latter from the war. Now the hatred of 
Greeks and Bulgarians for each other engendered during the 
Second Balkan War was greater than that between any other 
Balkan peoples. The territory Greece was urged to relinquish 
was the rich, fertile district in which was raised the celebrated 
Turkish tobacco. And of the statesmen Bulgarians looked 
upon as responsible for their disgrace, no one to them was so 
blameworthy as Venizelos. Had a group of European powers 
suggested to Germany, in 1872, that for some common good 
she return Alsace-Lorraine to France, and that Bismarck under- 
take the negotiations, the favor with which the suggestion would 
have been received in Germany and the faith that would have 
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been placed in the proposal by France, offer an analogy to the 
situation in the Balkans in 1914. 

Nevertheless Venizelos considered that the golden oppor- 
tunity had come to realize Greek ambition for expansion to 
Asia Minor. On January 24, 191 5, and again on January 30, 
he submitted statements to Constantine suggesting that if by 
retroceding the Kavala district to Bulgaria the Balkan Confed- 
eration could be re-established, the sacrifice would be worth 
while. Greece would be relieved of the fear of an attack by 
Bulgaria and would receive the vilayet of Smyrna in Asia Minor, 
which has a population of almost one million Greeks. Veni- 
zelos had secured from Sir Edward Grey the promise of Great 
Britain's benevolent attitude toward the acquisition of Smyrna 
by Greece. Venizelos afterward stated that the king withdrew 
the objection which he had at first made to the plan and au- 
thorized him to proceed with the negotiations. But early in 
February the Disconto Gesellschaft made a loan of $30,000,- 
000 to Bulgaria, and although M. Radoslavoff, the Bulgarian 
prime minister, made a public statement that the loan had not 
in any way committed Bulgaria to the Central Powers, Venize- 
los was convinced that Bulgaria had determined to throw in her 
lot with the Central Powers. Hence he did not make the 
offer. 

On February 19, 191 5, the British fleet began its attack upon 
the Dardanelles forts, and at the same time the Entente Allies 
invited Greece to participate in the campaign, in return for 
which she was to receive the vilayet of Smyrna. The proposal 
was warmly advocated by Venizelos, and early in March the 
king called a crown council to consider intervention. The 
general staff of the army was strongly opposed to participation 
in the Dardanelles campaign. To strip Greece of troops to 
engage in it would be to open the country to invasion by 
its worst enemy, Bulgaria. Moreover, the general staff could 
see no hope of success for the Entente Allies. Before the war, 
it had worked out a plan of campaign against the Darda- 
nelles and concluded that success would require a very large 
army to co-operate with the fleet, a far larger army than the 
Entente Allies had at their disposal. Were Greece to enter the 
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campaign, she would have to bear the brunt of the fighting for 
a territorial reward which would still have to be conquered. 
The political consequences also were dangerous. During the 
First Balkan War, the Turks had driven thousands of Greeks 
out of Asia Minor and confiscated the property of other thou- 
sands. Participation in the Dardanelles campaign would almost 
certainly have the same effect. So hazardous a step ought to 
be undertaken only if success were assured. The king refused 
his approval of the policy of intervention, and on March 7 
Venizelos resigned. 

Upon accepting office on March io, the new ministry led by 
M. Gounaris issued a statement of policy which implied that 
Venizelos had negotiated for the surrender of Greek territory to 
the arch-enemy Bulgaria. This called forth an indignant pro- 
test from Venizelos, who a little later demanded that the gov- 
ernment officially deny the implication made in their state- 
ment of policy. Instead, the king wrote him a public letter in 
which he asserted that Venizelos had proposed the cession of 
the Kavala district to induce Bulgaria to revive the Balkan Con- 
federation. Venizelos then published his memoranda of Jan- 
uary 24 and January 30 to prove that he had suggested the 
cession of the Kavala district only as a last resort, that the king 
had authorized him to conduct negotiations with the cession as 
a basis, but that he had not made the offer because of Bulgaria's 
receipt of the German loan. The king feplied on April 6 with 
another statement denying absolutely that he had ever author- 
ized Venizelos to negotiate for the cession of any Greek terri- 
tory. Poor Greece ! Not only did its two leaders, both re- 
spected and admired by the people, wholly disagree as to the 
policy that the country ought to pursue, but there had devel- 
oped a personal antagonism between them which boded ill for 
the country. Meanwhile the French and English press were 
lauding Venizelos and denouncing Constantine for their respec- 
tive attitudes upon the Dardanelles expedition. This did not 
advance the cause of the Entente Allies at Athens. Before 
deciding against intervention, Constantine as commander-in-chief 
of the Greek army had carefully weighed the chances of suc- 
cess of the expedition. The total failure of the campaign 
proved the wisdom of his decision. 
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As Gounaris was opposed by a majority of the chamber, he 
first secured an adjourment for a month and then a dissolution. 
But in the general election of June 13, despite a strong bid for 
popular support made in his statement that under no circum- 
stances would he alienate Greek territory, but on the contrary 
would seek every opportunity to increase it, he was defeated. 
The Venizelists controlled 186 of the 316 seats in the new 
chamber. Gounaris delayed the opening of the chamber a 
month after the time originally fixed and resigned August 16, 
when he was decisively beaten in the first important division. 
A short time previous to his resignation the Entente Allies, 
alarmed at the rumors of Turkish concessions to Bulgaria in the 
matter of the Dedeagatch railroad, made a final effort to secure 
territorial concessions from Greece. This request was flatly 
refused by Gounaris who, moreover, forestalled any such action 
on the part of Venizelos by publicly stating that not a single inch 
of Greek territory would be ceded to Bulgaria. As Venizelos 
was the only statesman that could command a majority in the 
chamber, the king on August 23 reluctantly asked him to take 
office. 

Venizelos' tenure of office, however, was very short. On 
September 21, 191 5, Bulgaria mobilized her army, Radoslavoff 
stating that the action was not in any way preparatory to war. 
Venizelos was not deceived, however, and on September 25 
ordered the mobilization of the Greek army. He did more. 
Under the provisions of the Serbo-Greek treaty of 1913, in 
case of joint action by Serbia and Greece against Bulgaria, 
Serbia was to contribute an army of at least 150,000 troops. 
As Serbia was preparing for the impending Austro-German 
invasion, the impossibility of her carrying out this provision of 
the treaty was obvious. Venizelos, therefore, inquired of France 
and Great Britain whether the Entente Allies would make good 
Serbia's deficiency. Venizelos was convinced that neutrality 
would not avert but only postpone war between Greece and 
Bulgaria. Hence, not only did honor demand fulfilment of the 
treaty with Serbia, but wisdom also dictated that a war with 
Bulgaria should be undertaken under the most favorable condi- 
tions for a successful outcome, viz., in union with Serbia and 
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the Entente Allies. When troops of the Entente Allies did land 
at Saloniki on October 2, Venizelos made a formal protest 
against their violation of Greek neutrality " to keep the record 
straight." The Serbo-Greek treaty came into effect only when 
Bulgaria attacked Serbia, and that had not yet taken place. But 
Venizelos was preparing for what he knew was about to take 
place, and after defending his action in the chamber on October 
4, he was sustained by a vote of 142 to 104. The next day he 
announced his resignation because of the king's refusal to 
approve his policy. 

The king denied, in the first place, that he had ever consented 
to an " invitation " to the Entente Allies to send troops to 
Greece. He stated that Venizelos had only informed him that 
an " inquiry " had been sent to them as to whether they would 
be willing to replace the Serbian contingent. To the detached 
student of Balkan affairs, it is futile to attempt to evaluate the 
relative veracity of Venizelos and Constantine. The two men 
were in absolute disagreement as to the policy their country 
should undertake and they were now in such personal antagon- 
ism that not only was co-operation between them impossible^ 
but belief in each other's integrity had practically disappeared. 
When we consider the reasons given by the king and his ad- 
herents for his refusal to consent to the cabinet's action we are 
on more solid ground. The first contention was that according 
to the provisions of the Serbo-Greek treaty Serbia was not 
to cede to a third power without the consent of Greece any of 
the Macedonian territory secured by her in the Second Balkan 
War. As Serbia had agreed to the proposal of the Entente 
Allies to retrocede most of Macedonia to Bulgaria, she thereby 
rendered the treaty null and void. As a matter of fact, Serbia 
was so convinced of the importance to her safety of the alliance 
with Greece, that one of the reasons which for more than a year 
had prevented her acceding to the appeals of the Entente 
Allies, was her resolve to do nothing that would endanger that 
alliance. She could hardly have agreed to the cession in ques- 
tion without some kind of understanding with Greece. The 
second contention for the maintenance of Greek neutrality was 
that the Serbo-Greek treaty was never intended to apply in the 
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case of a European as opposed to a Balkan war; that it was 
aimed exclusively against a Bulgarian attack upon one of the 
signatories and could not be expected to function in the case of 
an attack on one of them by two great military empires. As 
the treaty was a secret pact, the provisions of which have not 
been divulged, one is left his choice of accepting the king's 
interpretation or that of Venizelos, who contended that to desert 
Serbia was a violation of the spirit and intent of the treaty. 

The fact is that the arguments of the adherents of Constan- 
tine for maintaining neutrality were not his real reasons. Al- 
though Greece had obtained a great extension of territory by 
the Balkan wars, her resources had been strained almost to ex- 
haustion. The Great War was rapidly enabling her to recover. 
The mercantile marines of France, Italy and Great Britain were 
engaged chiefly in the transportation of troops and munitions, 
and that of the Central Powers had disappeared from the seas. 
Greece was rapidly securing a monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the eastern Mediterranean and did not wish to take a step 
that might hinder that development. The chief reason, how- 
ever, for the king's decision was that prestige and power were 
with the Central Powers. When Venizelos resigned on October 
5, 1915, the Dardanelles expedition had totally failed, the 
Anglo-French " drive " in the Champagne had accomplished 
nothing and von Hindenburg had driven the Russians from 
Poland. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the king's 
belief that intervention on his part would result not only in the 
rapid overrunning of Serbia by the Central Powers, but in the 
destruction of Greece. He is a good soldier and at the begin- 
ning of December, in an interview with the correspondent of 
the Associated Press, stated : 

Certainly the Allied expedition to the Balkans is doomed to failure if 
undertaken with no more men than are now there or on their way. . . . 
The minimum army that can hope to accomplish anything in the Bal- 
kans is 400,000. As that number is not being sent, that is no proof 
that it is Greece that must suffer — Greece that must pay the penalty 
for the failure of the Allied Balkan venture. 

This prediction was soon verified. The advance of the Anglo- 
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French army up the Vardar valley into Bulgarian Macedonia 
ended in a fiasco. The army would have been annihilated but 
for the willingness of its commander to retreat into Greek neu- 
tral territory. The Bulgarians stopped on the frontier, anxious 
to avoid offending Greece, while the Anglo-French forces 
hastened to Saloniki where they engaged feverishly in digging 
themselves in. Though the great majority of the Greek people 
were pro-Ally, there can be little doubt that the king's decision 
met with their approval. The Entente Allies were undoubtedly 
trying to force Greece to exchange a safe neutrality for risks 
that might be fatal. Not the king's obstinacy but the Allies' 
stupidity brought about the desertion of Serbia by Greece. 
The Entente Allies were always rich in promises, poor in per- 
formances. The king could never have prevented Greece from 
abiding by the treaty of 19 13, had the Entente Allies not made 
it evident that they expected Greece to stake her destiny on 
the campaign, to push forward her army in advance of Allied 
assistance. The Greeks were thoroughly aware that Serbia 
early in the summer had suggested that the Entente Allies send 
troops to its support and that the troops were not forthcoming. 
They had no reason to suppose that their own experience would 
be different. 

It would have been a fortunate thing for Greece and for 
the Entente Allies also, had the latter evacuated Saloniki 
after the failure of the Vardar campaign. The Central Powers 
understood that Greece with its long seacoast and insular pos- 
sessions could not afford to enter the war against the Entente 
Allies, but they did demand that as a neutral state Greece 
should intern their enemy who had been defeated in Bulgaria 
and had retreated into Greek territory. But by that time the 
benevolent attitude af the Entente Allies to Greece had given 
way to one of coercion. When Venizelos resigned on October 
5, 1915, he was succeeded by Alexander Zaimis. His ministry 
existed, of course, at the sufferance of Venizelos, who com- 
manded a majority of the chamber. When Bulgaria attacked 
Serbia on October 14, Zaimis refused to enforce the Serbo- 
Greek treaty and on October 17 declined Great Britain's offer 
of the island of Cyprus in return for active Greek military sup- 
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port. As Venizelos had permitted the ministry to exist only 
provided the question of war was merely one of time and not of 
doubt, he brought about the defeat of the ministry on November 
4, by a vote of 147 to 114. The king then called M. Skou- 
loudis to office, dissolved the chamber, and called for new elec- 
tions on December 19. Now not five months had passed since 
Venizelos had received the approval of the people and secured 
a majority of the chamber, as the result of a general election. 
In the meantime, a large part of the electors had been called 
to the colors, and as Greek soldiers cannot vote when in ser- 
vice, a new election could not be at all representative of the 
will of the people. Venizelos, therefore, declaring that the 
king had launched upon a policy of arbitrary government and 
that his action was unconstitutional, requested his followers to 
abstain from voting at the election to show their disapproval 
of the king's policy. The result was that the Skouloudis min- 
istry, the fifth in the year 191 5, secured a majority of the cham- 
ber, which was elected by a minority of the voters. 

The Skouloudis ministry, while professing to maintain an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality toward the Entente Allies, 
firmly opposed any of the latter's demands that would result in 
a breach of strict neutrality. The press of the Entente Allies, 
therefore, soon adopted the position of Venizelos that the ex- 
isting Greek government was unconstitutional, and demanded 
that France, Great Britain and Russia enforce the treaty of 
1864, whereby " Greece under the sovereignty of the Prince of 
Denmark and the guarantee of the three courts forms a mon- 
archical, independent and constitutional state." As Greece was 
no longer a constitutional state, the press of the Allies demanded 
that the guaranteeing powers perform their duty by inter- 
vening to secure such a state — which meant, of course, the 
return of Venizelos to power. Just what liberal England, Na- 
poleonic France, and autocratic Russia had in mind by the term 
" constitutional state" when they negotiated the treaty of 1864, 
it would be hard to say. It must always have had a very vague 
meaning, for when the army under the Military League really 
subverted the constitution in 1909, none of the guaranteeing 
powers hinted at intervention. But the exasperation of the 
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Entente Allies at the recalcitrant attitude of the Skouloudis min- 
istry gradually overcame Sir Edward Grey's reluctance to sanc- 
tion any dealing with Greece which might be interpreted in 
neutral countries as smacking of " Prussianism." Lack of space 
permits only an enumeration of the chief incidents which grad- 
ually transformed the attitude of the majority of the Greek 
people from one of enthusiasm for the Entente Allies to one of 
ill-concealed hostility. 

In December 191 5 the Entente Allies demanded of Greece 
that it give formal assurance that the allied troops be in no case 
disarmed or interned and be granted full freedom of action ; 
also that all requisite railway facilities be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Entente Allies for the transport of troops and 
supplies. The Greek government declared its readiness to 
concede such facilities as would not transgress the limits pre- 
scribed by the observance of neutrality. As this answer was 
unsatisfactory, the Entente Allies ordered a commercial block- 
ade of the Greek coast, which was maintained until the Greek 
government yielded. This action antagonized not only the 
influential commercial class, whose vessels could neither enter 
nor depart from Greek ports, but also large numbers of the 
poorer people, who suffered from the advance in the price of 
food products. On January 11, 1916, the Allies assumed con- 
trol of the island of Corfu as a place of recuperation for the 
Serbian troops that had escaped annihilation. The Greek 
government maintained that the territory of one of the Allies, 
Italy, was near enough for such a use and objected to the vio- 
lation of Greek neutrality. In late March the Allies took con- 
trol of the island of Cephalonia as a naval base. In April they 
requested permission of the Greek government to transport the 
recuperated Serbian army by rail to Saloniki in order to avoid 
the danger of submarines. The Central Powers protested that 
compliance with the request would be regarded by them as an 
unfriendly act and the request was refused. 

On May 26 occurred the most serious of all the untoward 
incidents, one which went far to convince the Entente Allies 
that the Greek government was working in the interests of the 
Central Powers. The commander of the garrison of Fort 
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Rupel, the strongest of the forts on the northeast frontier, sur- 
rendered to the Bulgars after telegraphing to Athens for instruc- 
tions. The government that had once asserted that it would 
never cede a foot of Greek territory to Bulgaria defended its 
action on the twofold ground that resistance would be useless, 
and that in view of what the Allies had already done in Greece, 
it could not without inconsistency have acted otherwise in ap- 
plying the principle of neutrality. Moreover, it stated that it 
had secured, not from the Bulgarian but from the German gov- 
ernment, a written promise to restore the forts in good condi- 
tion. The Entente Allies looked upon the surrenders of Rupel 
and the neighboring forts as evidence of a deliberate agree- 
ment by the Greek government with the Central Powers to 
shut up the allied troops in Saloniki. In conjunction with the 
belief that the Greek army would strike them in the rear if they 
commenced operations, the surrenders certainly had the effect 
of immobilizing the half-million men concentrated by the En- 
tente Allies in the neighborhood of Saloniki. The Entente 
Allies, therefore, determined to take precautionary measures. 
The only reasonable precautionary measure was to act upon the 
suggestion of some of the Allied press and hold the king re- 
sponsible. Instead, the Entente Allies proceeded to punish 
the whole Greek people. They not only resorted to a com- 
mercial blockade of Greece, but laid an embargo upon Greek 
vessels in their ports. At the same time the ministers of the 
Entente Allies presented a note to the Athens government in 
their position as the " Protecting Powers of Greece," making a 
clear distinction between the Greek people and the Greek gov- 
ernment, which had " evident collusion with the enemies of the 
Allies." The note demanded : ( i ) complete demobilization 
of the Greek army; (2) a new ministry pledged to show the 
real benevolent neutrality to the Allies that had been promised ; 
(3) immediate dissolution of the chamber and fresh elections 
within the time limit provided by the constitution ; and (4) dis- 
missal of police officials that had insulted the Allied legations 
and oppressed peaceable citizens. This demand refers to cer- 
tain police officials of high position believed to be in the pay of 
the Central Powers and guilty of oppression of Venizelists. 
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The Greek government protested indignantly in a note to the 
Department of State at Washington against the interference 
with their commerce. The note stated that the Allies not only- 
had blockaded the Greek coast, but had seized Greek ships 
which they sometimes turned into transports for their own pur- 
poses. As a result the Greek sea trade had been ruined and 
the Greek people deprived of necessary food supplies. Never- 
theless on June 28 the Greek government acceded to the four 
demands of the Allies. 

The surrender of Fort Rupel and the other forts on the Bul- 
garian frontier was a strong blow to the prestige of Constantine. 
The street demonstrations that occurred upon receipt of the 
news showed him that public opinion was against the govern- 
ment's tame surrender and would not back him in withstanding 
the Allies' demands. Hence he yielded. But each demand of 
the Allies in violation of Greek neutrality not only met with a 
hostile reception, but when accepted, was carried out with re- 
luctance and incompleteness; e. g., the army was never com- 
pletely demobilized. The attitude of the Allies on the other 
hand was always characterized by vacillation. At one time it 
was peremptory, at another apologetic. The Allies were deter- 
mined to prevent the Central Powers from reaching the Greek 
coast at all hazards, but instead of securing their object by 
adopting a bold policy with the king, they pursued a policy of 
pinpricks which injured his subjects more than himself and 
gave him the position of a martyr. On September 4, 1916, the 
Allies demanded that the Greek government hand over to their 
representatives the telegraph and postal systems, on the ground 
that they were being used in the interests of the Central Powers 
by the notorious Baron von Schenk and other German agents 
in Greece. Moreover, they insisted that von Schenk and his 
confreres be arrested and expelled. The king's adherents had 
no difficulty in pointing out that German agents were active in 
the United States, Spain and other neutral countries, and that 
the Allies made no protests to the governments concerned. 

On September 12 occurred an event which gave the Allies an 
opportunity to settle the status of Greece in their own favor 
and nevertheless retain the sympathy of most of the Greeks. 
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On that day the Bulgarians occupied the Greek seaport of 
Kavala, and the garrison of 10,000 troops was sent to Ger- 
many as " guests." This event roused the greatest indignation 
throughout Greece. The Greek garrison at Saloniki had revolted 
upon the surrender of Fort Rupel, and in union with discon- 
tented civilian elements had established the " Provisional Govern- 
ment of Macedonia." The revolt now spread to most of the 
Greek islands, and the kingdom was soon divided between two 
governments: the Royalist, which maintained authority over 
most of old Greece, and the Nationalist, which controlled the 
territory acquired by the Balkan wars. The latter region was 
the one in which the influence of Venizelos was strongest, and 
on September 20 he issued a statement in which he said he 
" would wait a brief time yet to see what the government pur- 
poses to do before deciding on the course it will be best to 
adopt in the event that Greece does not enter the war." As 
the government apparently purposed to do nothing, on Septem- 
ber 25 Venizelos, Admiral Condouriotis, commander of the 
Greek navy, and a considerable number of army and navy of- 
ficers and civilians of influence left Athens, and after making a 
tour of the islands, landed at Saloniki, where Venizelos became 
the real head of the " Provisional Government of Macedonia." 
When leaving Athens Venizelos made a statement in which he 
affirmed that the Nationalist movement was in no sense to be 
considered anti-dynastic. Nevertheless, since the Allies were 
determined to control Greece, they should not have missed this 
opportunity to realize their desire by recognizing the Venizelos 
government as the government of Greece. Had they done so, 
it is hard to see how the government at Athens could have 
maintained itself. But a month passed before the Allies gave 
the Venizelos government formal recognition as the " Provisional 
Government of Macedonia," and they sent no representatives to 
it until 191 7. This is but one of the many instances of inde- 
cision due to the lack of unity among the Allies. The best 
advices lead one to believe that the French were anxious to 
take drastic measures with Constantine and that the British 
were willing to follow them, but that the Czar was opposed to 
a violation of the dynastic principle. 
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In the meantime the campaign in Rumania, which at its in- 
ception Constantine had predicted would fail, was progressing 
very badly for the Allies, to the great satisfaction of their op- 
ponents in Athens. Due to a professed belief in the existence 
of a Greek Royalist plot to send Greek troops to Thessaly to 
co-operate with a German army in an attack upon the Allies at 
Salonki, the Allies determined upon drastic measures. On 
October 1 1 the French Admiral du Fournet, the commander 
of the Allied naval forces in Greek waters, demanded that the 
Greek government hand over its navy to the Allies with all 
materials for naval operations, and though the Greek govern- 
ment protested, it nevertheless complied. Within a fortnight 
the French admiral demanded and received the right to appoint 
the officers in control of the Greek police, prohibited Greek 
citizens from carrying arms, established a French censorship of 
the press, and assumed control of the port of Piraeus, from 
which only shipping manifests vised by the Allies would be 
valid. In the meantime civil war had begun on the frontier of 
old Greece between Royalist and Nationalist troops, and the 
Greek government and General Sarrail found it necessary to 
agree upon the demarcation of a neutral zone between the two 
Greek armies. On November 20, Du Fournet demanded that 
the Greek government expel the representatives of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. The representatives 
left at once after informing Constantine that they did not hold 
the Greek government responsible for their expulsion nor con- 
sider it a breach of Greek neutrality. At the same time Du 
Fournet demanded that all the arms, munitions, artillery and 
equipment of the Greek army except 50,000 rifles be turned 
over to the Allies as compensation for those sent to Germany 
when the Fourth Army Corps surrendered at Kavala. This 
the Greek government refused, as such action not only would 
be a violation of neutrality, but would leave the government 
powerless to protect the national interests. Du Fournet then 
sent an ultimatum to the effect that if the demand did not meet 
with compliance by December 1 he would land Allied troops 
at all necessary points to compel acquiescence. Constantine 
at this crisis called a crown council, which supported the gov- 
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ernment in its refusal. Energetic measures were undertaken 
to enforce the authority of the government. Troops were 
brought from the interior to Athens, the French officers in con- 
trol of posts and telegraphs were expelled, and the government 
resumed control of those agencies. On December I Du Fournet 
landed a detachment of French marines, afterward followed by 
British marines, who advanced to Athens. Violent fighting took 
place about the Royal Palace between the Allied and Royalist 
troops, and between Venizelists and Reservists, civilian adher- 
ents of the king. The Allies were badly defeated and would 
have been compelled to surrender, had not the fleet begun to 
shell the city. Toward evening an armistice was arranged 
whereby Du Fournet agreed to retire with all his forces save 
300 marines left as a guard, and to accept part of the equip- 
ment demanded instead of all. During the fighting the Reser- 
vists obtained control of the city and inaugurated a reign of 
terror. The Venizelists were everywhere driven from their 
homes, beaten, and then thrown into prison. The reports indi- 
cate that many were killed and over a thousand imprisoned. 
Once more the Allies had given evidence of their ineptitude. 
Having determined upon a policy of coercion, they proceeded 
to carry it out in a manner which brought discredit upon them- 
selves, disaster to their Venizelist adherents, and prestige to 
their opponents. 

Having failed in their measures directly to coerce the king, 
the Allies resorted to the device they had already used success- 
fully to coerce him indirectly through the people, viz., the 
blockade. On December 8 the entire coast of Greece under 
the control of the royal government was placed under a rigid 
blockade, which was to continue until reparation was made for 
the outrages committed in Athens on December 1 . The Greek 
government denied that the initial attack in the conflict had 
been made by its troops and offered to refer the question to 
arbitration. On December 9 the Allies demanded the immed- 
ate release of the Venizelists imprisoned throughout the country 
since December 1, numbering, according to report, over 1600. 
The Athens government maintained that many of them were 
guilty of rebellion and treason and would have to await trial. 
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Demands on the one side and explanations on the other con- 
tinued throughout the entire month. Finally, on December 
3 1 the Allies sent a peremptory note to the Greek government 
containing the following demands : ( 1 ) All Greek forces out- 
side the Peloponnesus to be reduced in number to mere police 
needs and the artillery and equipment thus set free to be sent 
to the Peloponnesus. (2) All meetings of Reservists in Greece 
north of the isthmus of Corinth to be prohibited and measures 
forbidding civilians carrying arms to be rigorously enforced. 

(3) All political prisoners detained on charges of sedition and 
treason to be released at once and persons proved to have 
suffered unjustly in the events of December 1 to be indemnified. 

(4) The posts, telegraphs, railways and police to be restored 
to the control of the Allies. (5) The commander of the First 
Army Corps to be removed unless someone else was proved, 
to the satisfaction of the Allies, to have been guilty of the out- 
rage of December. (6) The flags of the Allies to be formally 
saluted in the principal square of Athens in the presence of 
the assembled garrison, and the Greek government to present 
formal apologies to the ministers of the Allies for the events 
of December 1. The Greek government objected to certain 
provisions of the Allies' demands, particularly to that referring 
to the immediate release of the Venizelists, who had supplanted 
the Allies as the object of the Royalists' greatest hatred. On 
January 9, the Allies answered the protest by an ultimatum 
giving the Greek government forty-eight hours in which to 
comply. By this time the blockade had reduced a consider- 
able part of the Greek people to short rations, and the gov- 
ernment as a matter of necessity acceded completely to every 
demand in the note of December 31. However, as late 
as February 18 the Barristers' Association of Athens tele- 
graphed to Prime Minister Lloyd George a request that he 
raise the blockade, as many people were on the verge of star- 
vation. He telegraphed back that the blockade would be 
raised when the conditions of the ultimatum were fulfilled, but 
that if the activity of the Reservists and outrages such as the 
secret mining of the Corinth Canal were to continue, the block- 
ade would be maintained. It has since been partially raised. 
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Greece owed its liberation from Turkish thraldom in 1829 
to the three allied states, France, Great Britain and Russia. 
Moreover, these states sustained the Greek people in their con- 
test with their kings in 1830 and 1863. It was due chiefly to 
France and Great Britain that Greece was saved from the sever- 
est penalties after the disastrous war with Turkey in 1897. 
And it was due more to French support than to any other factor 
that Venizelos was so successful in securing the great territorial 
expansion of Greece by the Treaty of Bucharest of 191 3. 
Gratitude demanded that Greece be pro-Entente at the begin- 
ning of the war, and the Greeks were grateful. Moreover, 
Greece is primarily a mercantile country, and self-interest points 
to the need of friendly relations with the great mercantile 
states. These and other influences combined to make the over- 
whelming majority of Greeks favor their country's siding with 
the Allies when the Great War broke out. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that the obstinate attitude of any one man can have dis- 
sipated such a deep sentiment. The events described in this 
article explain to some extent the resentment that gradually 
developed among Greeks toward the Allies. No single step 
seems to have been left untaken to hurt their pride. When 
the Greek government announced the formal annexation of 
northern Epirus, which it had occupied early in the war, the 
Allies at once notified it that the powers of Europe had placed 
northern Epirus in the new state of Albania. The Greek gov- 
ernment was therefore forced to announce that the occupa- 
tion of that region was merely a police measure. Many Greek 
patriots did not fail to draw the conclusion that the region 
in question, inhabited by Epirote Greeks who had revolted 
against inclusion in Albania, was part of the price paid to Italy 
for her entrance into the war on the side of the Allies. The 
final disposition of territory will no doubt be settled in a Euro- 
pean conference at the end of the war. This action of the 
Allies is cited merely to illustrate the way in which Greek sus- 
ceptibilities were unnecessarily hurt. Today Greece is divided 
against itself. The new territories secured during the Balkan 
wars, including the ^Egean islands and the Saloniki region, are 
under the Nationalist government. These territories have been 
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under Allied control since October 191 5. The rigid censor- 
ship and police measures of the Allies have prevented any pro- 
German propaganda. The people of Saloniki have, moreover, 
profited immensely by the presence of the Allied armies. The 
Nationalist government declared war against the Central Powers 
in November 19 16, and its adherents are fighting side by side 
with the Allies. Old Greece remains formally neutral, though 
its neutrality is a matter of shreds and tatters. After the 
Rumanian debScle, the king could not be " kicked into war." 
The fact that, despite the expulsion of all of the agents of the 
Central Powers and the presence of the forces of the Allies, 
there has been no popular uprising against the king, is fairly 
good proof that the Allies have lost the sympathy of the bulk 
of the people in old Greece which they enjoyed in 1914. 

When the Great War broke out, the Balkan states were 
evenly divided in their sympathies, Turkey and Bulgaria favor- 
ing the Central Powers; Rumania and Greece, the Entente 
Allies. As a result of the diplomacy of the Central Powers, 
Turkey and Bulgaria today are firmly riveted to them. As a 
result of the diplomacy of the Entente Allies, Rumania has 
suffered national disaster and Greece has become hostile. To 
every well-wisher of the Allies in the stupendous conflict in 
which most of the European states are engaged, this lamentable 
failure is indeed distressing. 

Stephen P. Duggan. 
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